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The Primitive Christian Idea of Sunday. — One of the essays in the recent 
volume by Professor Zahn, entitled Skizzen aus dent Leben der aiten Kirche 
concerns the history of Sunday, especially in the early Church. He says : 
"The early Christians understood the fourth commandment to refer, not to 
the recurrence of a weekly, monthly or yearly day, but to the cleansing from 
sin and to the doing of good deeds with a good conscience, and in peace, 
and in the hope of the eternal Sabbath which awaited the children of 
God. The observance of Sunday for them stood in no connection with this 
commandment. For them this observance was at all times a product of 
Christian custom, and no distinction was made by them between Sunday and 
the other festival days which celebrated the memory of the great deeds of 
salvation, and drew forth the expression of gratitude by a service in the house 
of the Lord. It was not a command of God or of Christ, but the interests of 
the congregation, which cannot exist without a regular service and worship, 
and the duty of taking part in the life and work of the congregation, that in 
those days made the observance of Sunday a matter of conscience for the 
Christians. In the third century it was not yet regarded as heretical to teach 
with Origen (Con/. Cels. VIII., 22 ; cf. also Clem. Alex. Strom. VII., 35) that 
a perfect Christian did not stand in need of any particular holy days, for he 
at all times was living in the works, words and thoughts of the Logos, his 
real Lord, and was as a consequence celebrating the Lord's day at all times; 
and that only the mass of cormnon Christians, who did not appreciate this 
ideal of holiness, needed such an external arrangement as a fixed day of wor- 
ship." 

The Apocalypse of Jesus. — One of the chapters in Professor Briggs's Messiah 
of the Gospels treats of this important and difficult section of the recorded 
teaching of Jesus. He regards the discourse, given by the synoptists in Matt. 
24, Mark 1 3, Luke 2 1 , as an apocalypse. It is intermediate between the Apoca- 
lypse of Daniel and the Apocalypse of John. As it depends upon the former 
and advances upon the Messianic idea contained therein, so it is the prelude 
to the latter and the key to its interpretation. It resembles in many respects 
the Jewish pseudepigraphical apocalypses, but this is because they all depend 
upon the Apocalypse of Daniel, and use the language of the judgment scenes 
of the Old Testament prophets. There is no sufficient reason why Jesus him- 
self should not have used the Old Testament in the same manner. We 
ought to expect that Jesus in his predictions would bridge the time between 
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the Apocalypse of Daniel and the Apocalypse of John, and give an interme- 
diate stage in the development of the apocalyptic prophecy, if, as we believe, 
these apocalypses give us genuine prediction. Recent discussions of the 
Apocalypse of Jesus have greatly enlarged and improved current views of the 
matter, for they have been based upon a comprehensive study of New Testa- 
ment prophecy. But they have all been defective in their apprehension of 
the fundamental importance of the Old Testament prophecy. 

Many scholars regard the signs and the advent in the clouds as purely sym- 
bolical, and of the nature of drapery or scenery to set forth more distinctly and 
graphically an advent which is essentially not visible and physical, but spirit- 
ual. Beyschlag recognizes that Jesus had in mind the renovation of heaven 
and earth, but he also insists that Jesus thought also of the spiritual renova- 
tion of humanity, and that the cosmical features are the dress of the spiritual 
substance, and that both the spiritual and the cosmical find their fulfilment 
in their order, although they were not discriminated in the mind of Jesus. 
This theory is tempting in some respects, but not satisfying. These cosmical 
disturbances belong not only to the theophanies and the Christophanies of 
prophecy, but also to the theophanies and Christophanies of history in both 
the Old Testament and the New. They represent the response of the crea- 
ture to the presence of the Creator. They cannot be symbolical in the proph- 
ecy without destroying their force in the history. These signs are theophanic 
signs, and they show that a Christophany or advent of the Messiah is 
impending. 

Hosea. — Professor C. H. Cornill contributes to the Open Court for May 2, 
a paper upon Hosea, in which he says : With all due acknowledgment of the 
greatness of Amos, it is impossible to acquit him of a certain narrow-mindedness. 
His God is essentially a criminal judge, inspiring fear but not love ; and on 
fear alone neither the heart of man nor religion can exist. With the execu- 
tion of the judgment matters are at an end, so far as Amos is concerned. 
What was to take place afterward, he does not ask. This was soon felt as a 
defect, and a reconciliatory conclusion was appended to the Book of Amos, 
which contains little of his ideas, and is at variance in all points with his doc- 
trines. The real complement of Amos is found, marvelously developed, in 
Hosea, the prophet who came after him. To Amos's proposition " God is 
justice," Hosea adds "God is love." Not as if Hosea was any less severe in 
his judgment of the evils of his people ; on the contrary, he shows himself 
even more deeply affected by them, and his descriptions are far more sombre 
and ominous than those of Amos. But Hosea cannot rest content with a 
negation. God is a kind Father, who punishes his child with a bleeding 
heart, for its own good, so that he may afterwards enfold it all the more 
warmly in his arms. Whilst in Amos the ethical element almost entirely pre- 
dominates, in Hosea the religious element occupies the foreground. God is 
love. When we consider that all this was absolutely new, that those thoughts 
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in which humanity has been educated and which have consoled it for nearly 
three thousand years were first spoken by Hosea, we must reckon him among 
the greatest religious geniuses which the world has ever produced. Among 
the prophets of Israel, Jeremiah alone can bear comparison with him, and 
even here we feel inclined to value Hosea higher, as the forerunner and 
pioneer. 

Why is it that Hosea is so often misconceived in this, his great impor- 
tance ? He has not rendered it easy for us to do him justice, for his book is 
unusually obscure and difficult. It is in a way more than any other book 
individual and subjective. What Hosea gives us are really monologues, the 
ebullitions of a deeply moved heart, torn by grief, with all its varied moods 
and sentiments. But it is exactly this subjectivity and this individuality 
which gives to the Book of Hosea its special charm and irresistible efficacy. 
He is the master of heart-felt chords, which for power and fervor are pos- 
sessed by no other prophet. 

Love, grace, mercy is with him ever the last word ; for God is love. Thus 
religion becomes an act of love. God calls for love, not sacrifice, for knowl- 
edge of God, not burnt offerings ; and requires thus a power of intimacy that 
till then was unknown. That dear, comforting phrase, " the Lord thy God," 
which places every individual man in a personal relation of love with God, 
was coined by Hosea, and is first found in his book. Even the requirement 
of being born again, of having to become completely new, in order to be 
really a child of God, can be found in Hosea. He is the first who demands 
that God shall not be worshiped by images, and pours out his bitterest scorn 
on the "calves" of Dan and Bethel, as he dares to name the old, venerated 
bull-symbols. In fact, he demands a vigorous separation of the worship of 
God from the worship of nature. Everything that is contradictory to the 
real, holy and spiritual nature of God is paganism, and must be done away 
with, were it ten times a venerable and traditional custom. That this man, 
as apparently a man of emotion, governed entirely by his moods, and driven 
helplessly hither and thither by them, should have possessed a formal theo- 
logical system, which has exercised an immeasurable influence on future 
generations, is a phenomenon of no slight significance. It may be said that 
the entire faith and theology of later Israel grew out of Hosea, that all its 
characteristic views and ideas are to be first found in his book. 

Christian Dogma of the First Six Centuries. — -Principal Rainy, in a review 
of Harnack's History of Dog?na in the Critical Review for April, criticises as 
follows the author's position with regard to the dogma of the early Christian 
Church : When the first German edition of the work appeared, it gave the 
impression in various quarters that Harnack regarded the whole dogmatic 
development as resulting from an entanglement of Christianity with the Greek 
mind and with the general culture of the Roman world, — an entanglement 
which simply burdened Christianity with alien material. In this view the 
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doctrinal result was wholly foreign, and could only survive for a time, 
although the time has proved long. In the later editions Harnack repudi- 
ates this as a misconstruction of his meaning. He accepts (with a caveat) 
Weizsacker's dictum, "Christianity as religion is absolutely inconceivable 
without theology. ... As a religion it cannot be separated from the religion 
of its founder, hence not from historical knowledge, and as monotheism and 
a belief in a world purpose, it is the religion of reason with the inextinguish- 
able impulse of thought." The objection, Harnack now says, is "not to all 
dogma, but to this dogma." Two things he regards as legitimate — on the one 
hand practical faith in the gospel, on the other the historic-critical account of 
the Christian religion and its history. But a third element has been thrust in, 
viz., "dogma, that is, the philosophical means used in early times for the pur- 
pose of making the gospel intelligible, has been fused with the contents of 
the gospel and raised to dogma." In this last sentence three things come 
into view together — the doctrinal formula, the intellectual method by which 
it was reached (say, e. g., by Origen), and the peremptory ecclesiastical incul- 
cation of it. But formula, method and authorization are all alike turned out 
of doors as intruders, though one would say that very different considerations 
apply to the three respectively. 

Now it is a most legitimate historical question, how far the doctrines 
which found acceptance among the Christians during the first five or six cen- 
turies fairly expressed the Christian revelation, and how far elements were 
admitted due to erroneous methods, or to ignorance of the limits within which 
any methods are trustworthy. It is very fair to expect that the thinking of 
the early Christians, in its best forms, might bear marks of the perennial 
weakness of man, and of the special infirmities of the age. But Dr. Harnack 
designates the Gnostic movement as the "acute" secularization and Hellen- 
ization, and then the whole theological movement, up to Nicaea and beyond, 
is the "gradual" secularization and Hellenization of the Church. When he 
does this, does he not suggest that it was all a perhaps natural, perhaps 
pardonable, perhaps inevitable acceptance of alien influence, but still an 
acceptance of alien influence, and a succumbing to it ? Now why ? Why, 
because the Church, which had to think, put in play the best methods of 
thought then existing anywhere in the world, and did the best she could with 
them. Probably the methods were imperfect ; probably also the Church's 
thinking would not have been perfect, even if the methods had been better. 
But is it not likely also that the Church, providentially placed in those cir- 
cumstances, did think to some good purpose ? At any rate does history gain 
by a representation which suggests that there was some alternative course 
open ? There was none. It is easy to conceive that the Church might have 
thought and acted more worthily than she did. But it is inconceivable and 
untrue that she could have any right to decline to use human thought in the 
best methods of it which the world had seen. It will be said then, perhaps, 
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that the fault lies here : The Church not only thought in Greek forms, but 
borrowed the results of extra-Christian Greek speculation and turned that 
into Christian dogma. One replies, suppose that more or less of this might 
possibly befall, still is this the main and characteristic account of the forma- 
tion of the early Christian dogma ? 

Harnack is a disciple of Ritschl, who found reason for limiting strictly the 
field of possible Christian knowledge, and of possible revelation. For exam- 
ple, as to the Savior, what any Christian at any time has really known is 
that Jesus lived in a moral unity with God, of a wonderful and unique quality, 
and crowned that life by his death ; that he preached and founded the king- 
dom of God in which a new consciousness of God's love was to give a new 
meaning to human life ; that he proved able, and proves able still, to inspire 
into men the convictions and the impulses which his own life embodied, and 
that a life was realized in him, and is made possible to believers, in which 
this refractory and stubborn world is overcome ; for all its experiences 
become subservient to a spiritual faith and to spiritual aims. The result is 
this — the first disciples knew what in substance has now been suggested, so 
have all true disciples since. Christ's life and words have made so much cred- 
ible to them, and so much has been practically verified. But beyond this one 
does not know. Speculation beyond this as to who and what Christ was, 
either should not exist, or at least should not claim to be Christian truth. 
According to this canon Harnack judges the dogma of the first centuries as 
fundamentally undesirable and wrong. Now, if that is true, Paul, John and 
the writer to the Hebrews were all wrong no less than Irenaeus and Athana- 
sius, for they have all asserted the preexistent glory of Christ. But aside 
from what Principal Rainy regards as this vital and basal error in Harnack's 
work, he has much praise for the earnestness, scholarship, historical acumen 
and clearness of his History of Dogma. 

A vigorous but somewhat unqualified word is spoken upon the same sub- 
ject in the New York Independent for May 16, by Dr. John Clifford, of Lon- 
don. The substance may be seen from a few extracts : " No reader of Church 
history will question the statement that the misuse of dogma has been one of 
the most fruitful sources of strife, ill-will and division among the churches of 
Christ, and that if Christendom is to be reunited, radical changes will have 
to be effected in the dominant conception of the place of theological creeds 
in the life and fellowship of Christian men. The churches of the New Testa- 
ment had 'one faith,' but that was not an intellectual assent to a set of 
dogmas." "It was a devoted and passionate trust in Jesus Christ as Savior 
and Leader, Friend and Lord. The bond of allegiance was not to a docu- 
ment framed by contending theologians, nor even to a form of belief shaped 
by apostles: that one bond was perennial love to a personal Savior," "and 
it was their joy to tell the facts of his life and ministry." " But Christianity 
was carried among the Greeks and confronted by the Hellenic spirit. Now 
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that spirit held the mind of the age in its grasp and molded the expression 
of the thought of the age, old and new, in its likeness. It had long since 
captured the mind of Rome, but was now to capture the churches and lead 
them into the desert of endless logomachies and barren metaphysics. It 
asked for reasoned and clear views, it aimed to make the gospel comprehen- 
sive, absorbent of the worn-out philosophies of the Greek schools, to establish 
it securely, not in the invincible fastnesses of the divine life and spiritual 
experience, but in the theological architecture of logical statement and scien- 
tific formula." " Seneca speaks of this passion for ' hair-splitting ' as the ' Greek 
disease,' and dogmatic Christianity, in its contents, changes and issues, is one 
long, interesting but often painful witness to the degree in which the Greek 
mind as it dealt with Christianity yielded to the same dangerous fascination. 
The Greek philosophy, in fact, supplied the molds in which the Christian 
facts were cast and the Christian beliefs set, just as the forms of Roman 
political life became the pattern of the Christian hierarchy. And so the 
Christianity of the New Testament passed into expression as a belief through 
the ideas and thoughts of Greece, and as a polity through the institutions of 
the Roman Empire. Could we detach from Christianity the elements which 
have been thrust into it from Athens and Rome, the lifting up of the Galilean 
would then 'draw all men unto him.' " 

" In the particular 'psychological climate' to which Christianity was intro- 
duced such a dogmatic development was unavoidable, but surely it is not 
necessary that we should canonize it, and treat it as though it were a final 
and infallible work of God. With the Greek training and habits of thought, 
with their trust in the use of reason as the way to certitude, they were sure to 
build palatial theological edifices, to create ' schools ' and 'parties,' to unite 
and divide on interpretations of the primitive facts and ideas of the gospel, to 
shout their party watchwords and engage in bitter controversies. But we 
need not treat their limitations as virtues, and place their poor philosophies 
above the gospel of Christ, lift the creeds of the early centuries into tests 
of church membership, and separate men from the body of Christ 
because they cannot indorse a particular set of opinions. Why should 
the fourth century tyrannize over the twentieth ?" " What have we done that 
we should treat the theological findings of the illustrious councillors of Nice 
and Chalcedon as unquestionably true in fact and perfect in form ? Are not 
God's children still taught by him ? Is it not true that we 'have an unction 
from the Holy One and know all things?' If the theologians of the third 
and fourth centuries have buried the true Christ and the true Church under 
mountains of pagan error, it is not for us to fight with one another on the 
grave mounds, but rather to dig through the accumulated material and rescue 
Christ and his Church for the salvation and guidance of men." 

"Not that I complain of the application of reason by the ' fathers ' and 
leaders of the Church of the early centuries to the facts and ideas of Chris- 
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tianity. By no means. Christ himself uniformly appealed to the judgment 
and sense and reason of men. Dogma is necessary and has most important 
issues. We must have a reasoned statement of our faith. The deep signifi- 
cance of the gospel must be expressed in distinct and definite living lan- 
guage. But Christians must develop their dogma not out of Greek and 
Roman materials; not out of the debris of the word-fights of the brilliant 
swordsmen of the councils of the Church ; not out of the philosophies of our 
own day, but out of the unique and luminous view of God, man and the 
world given in Christ Jesus. It is a Christian theology we need. It is a 
Christian creed drawn from Christian sources we must frame, and, when we 
have framed it, keep it in its true place." 



